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Henry G. Keller, Instructor in Water 
Color in the Cleveland School of Art, 
will exhibit mostly works in tempera and 
water color, with a few oil canvases giv- 
ing points of emphasis. Mr. Keller is a 
native of Cleveland, but most of his art 
study was done in Germany — at 
Diisseldorf and at Munich, where he was 
awarded a silver medal in 1902. He is 
a painter of versatility who has partic- 
ularly distinguished himself in his work 
on animal subjects. 

The Chicago Camera Club will hold 
its exhibition in Room 259, the third of 
its seventeen annual exhibitions to be 
held in the Art Institute. This club, 
under the able presidency of Walter F. 
Wienecke, is an enthusiastic and active 
organization of non-professional but 
zealous workers in photography, and 
there is promise that the coming collec- 
tion of pictorial photographs will be the 
best ever shown. There is a critical jury, 
and everything is being done to keep the 
work upon a high artistic plane. 

From June 1 8 through July 1 1 the 
temporary exhibition galleries will be 
given over to the annual showing of the 
work of students of the Art Institute 
School and the twenty-seventh annual 
exhibition held by the Art Students' 
League of Chicago. In the latter the 
following seven prizes are to be awarded 
by a jury elected by officers of the 
League: the W. O. Goodman prizes 
amounting to $100; the Municipal Art 
League prizes amounting to $100; the 
Art Institute Alumni Association prize 
of $25,* the T. J. Keane prize of $10; 
the F. J. Kendall prize of $5; the Art 
Students' League prizes (two) of $50 
each. 



For the remainder of the summer 
several loan collections of paintings will 
be shown. Announcement of the fall 
and winter exhibitions will be made in 
the September Bulletin. 

CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 

THE annual Chicago architectural 
exhibition occupies, until May 5, 
eight galleries of the east wing. 
In addition to the regular display of 
photographs, plans, and drawings, there 
is an unusually large number of models 
of buildings, fountains, and sculpture 
groups and an effective selection of 
furniture and tapestries lent, for the 
most part, by the Tobey Furniture 
Company, John A. Colby and Sons, and 
William Baumgarten. The gallery de- 
voted to the exhibits of the Chicago 
School of architects wears a festive 
aspect, to celebrate the emergence of 
that school as a unified exhibiting group 
of designers. Louis Sullivan, who in a 
sense is the father of the Chicago School, 
is represented by about thirty drawings 
and photographs which illustrate well 
the great variety of his work. Mr. 
Sullivan explains the ideals and aims of 
the school as follows: 

"The purpose of this movement is to 
arrive at a plastic architecture, in con- 
tradistinction to a purely intellectual 
architecture, as represented by the 
Greeks, and the emotionalism of the 
medieval period, as expressed in the 
Gothic cathedrals of northern France. 

"The need of today is for an architec- 
ture based strictly upon utilitarian con- 
ditions and developed in such wise that 
these utilitarian conditions may find full 
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LA GARDIENNE DU TROUPEAU — BY JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 



expression. Hence, such an architecture 
must be plastic in its nature, and the 
work of a mind that is free and has 
emancipated itself from the tyranny, or 
autocracy, of tradition, no matter how 
beautiful the old architecture was, nor 
how well adapted it was to the needs 
of its day. 

"By 'plastic' I mean that the utili- 
tarian requirements must be allowed to 
find their full expression in plan and 
exterior, and this result cannot be 



accomplished by the prevailing method 
of suppression, that is to say, a method 
in which the tradition of one or another 
of the dominant styles of the past is im- 
posed upon the utilitarian conditions of 

our own day 

"Putting this in practical form, a 
building must be allowed to grow out 
of its conditions, and these conditions, 
as we face them, are modern. We have 
been trying to solve these modern prob- 
lems by application of ancient forms. 
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LANDSCAPE WITH BATHING WOMEN — BY J. B. COROT 
IN THE W. W. KIMBALL COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 



An architecture of this sort, because it 
is the work of a free spirit, must 
naturally be democratic, because the 
essence of democracy is the expression of 
the free spirit of man." 

In the two galleries adjoining the 
architectural exhibition are shown paint- 
ings and drawings by the English artist, 
Stephen Haweis, and paintings by 
students of the Saugatuck Summer 
School and by its director, Frederick F. 
Fursman. Sixty-five canvases vibrant 
with light and color form a representa- 
tive selection of the paintings done in 
this plein air school, illustrating no 
haphazard, vacation dilettantism but 



serious work accomplished with study 
and concentration. A prize of $25 
offered by the Art Institute Alumni 
Association — which cooperates with the 
Saugatuck School — and awarded by a 
jury of Chicago artists, was given to 
Edith Hammond, an Art Institute 
alumna, for her group of four paintings. 
Honorable mention was won by Edgar 
A. Rupprecht for his "Girl with the 
Golden Hair." 

Stephen Haweis exhibits a group of 
radiant drawings and paintings to the 
number of sixty-four. Equally absorbed 
in the problems of color and design, he 
has produced a series of highly original 
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compositions, most of which record 
his esthetic reactions to the phenomena 
of the South Seas. His works range 
from portrait sketches of the types in- 
digenous to that realm to impressions of 
landscape and the sea. Of his paintings 
Mr. Haweis says: "I am told that 
these pictures come under the head of 
Cubism, in that they are composed of 
forms and colors of objects in nature 
arbitrarily put together in harmonious 
relation. They are not representations 
of nature, but interpretations, based 
upon a certain particular interest in the 
subjects which form their motif. They 
aim at being truthful impressions, not 
primary but secondary; that is, expres- 



sions of what remains in the memory 
after continued observation, not the 
immediate record of any given moment 
or place It is the impos- 
sibility of attaining absolute truth which 
develops in art the various interpreta- 
tive schools of painting, each of which 
has its own standards and aims. The 
conventional methods of expression are 
entirely satisfactory within their limits; 
but as every method is only a convention 
invented and pursued to its logical con- 
clusion, so it is right and natural to 
attempt new conventions to interpret 
what has hitherto not interested the 
artist or has been regarded as inex- 
pressible." 



HELEN HYDE 



WOODCUTS in black and 
white and in color, etchings, 
aquatints, a few soft ground 
etchings and lithographs — about ninety 
prints in all — by the late Helen Hyde 
are on exhibition in the Print Room for 
the month of May. The collection has 
been presented to the Art Institute by 
Miss Hyde's sisters, Mrs. Edwin F. 
Gillette and Mrs. Hallie Hyde Irwin, 
and the present display of it is made in 
memoriam. 

Helen Hyde was born in New York 
state, lived her early life in California, 
and accomplished most of her art study 
and art practice abroad ; but in her later 
years she looked upon Chicago as her 
home, and she had a very particular — a 
sort of possessive — affection for the Art 
Institute. Her early art study in this 
country was done under Emil Carlsen 
in San Francisco ; when she went abroad 



she studied in Berlin, in Paris, in Hol- 
land, and finally in Tokyo with Kano 
Tomonobu, the last of the Kano school 
of painters. Before she went to Japan, 
where she lived for about fifteen years, 
she had attained recognition for her etch- 
ings of subjects in Chinatown, San 
Francisco. In Japan she used the women 
and children in particular as subjects, 
choosing the woodcut as her chief 
medium because it seemed the best means 
of obtaining the desired color and light 
effects and the flat, decorative effect 
which characterized the prints of the 
older Japanese masters. She worked in 
the orthodox manner, having a separate 
block for each color, so that her block 
prints are good examples of real color 
printing. 

Miss Hyde had for years enjoyed a 
well-established reputation for excellence 
in the graphic arts, and her work was 



